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No. 5.] NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. S*7 

It is the business of historians to be exact; and the Germans are not alone 
in their eagerness to hunt down all the facts in the life of a great per- 
sonality; and Leibniz is big enough to justify whatever efforts may be 
made to find out all about him that can be found out. We are interested 
in his family, in his education, in his career as a jurist, diplomat, librarian 
and scholar, in the noted men whom he met and with whom he corre- 
sponded, and in all the many projects with which he busied himself. And 
if a scholar offers to enlighten us concerning all these things, we naturally 
expect him to tell us was gewesen ist. 

Besides, it must not be supposed that Professor Kabitz's investigations 
are concerned with mere petty details ; there is much in the Appendix 
that will prove of interest to the historian of philosophy — for example, 
the discussion of the personal relations and attitude of Leibniz to Spinoza 
which have been described by some writers as not at all creditable to 
Leibniz; the account of his controversy with Newton regarding the dis- 
covery of the differential calculus, and of Leibniz's efforts in the direction 
of establishing learned societies. There is also a brief but good discussion 
of the most important books dealing with Leibniz's philosophy, which 
have appeared since the publication of Kuno Fischer's volume. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century. By Henry Osborn 

Taylor. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1920.— Vol. I, pp. xiv, 

426; Vol. II, pp. 432- 

Readers of The Mediaeval Mind and Mr. Taylor's other books on the 
ancient world and the middle ages have welcomed with keen interest the 
appearance of these volumes. This welcome is perhaps all the more 
hearty and spontaneous because the book is not entitled 'The Rennais- 
sance' and because that sonorous word, which has become a little irri- 
tating from much repetition, is seldom or never used by the author. " My 
purpose," he says, " is to give an intellectual survey of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. I would set forth the human susceptibilities and faculties of this 
alluring time, its tastes, opinions and appreciations, as they expressed 
themselves in scholarship and literature, in philosophy and science, and in 
religious reform. Italian painting is presented briefly as the supreme self- 
expression of the Italians. 

" The more typical intellectual interests of the fifteenth century also are 
discussed for their own sake, while those of the previous time are treated 
as introductory. I have tried to show the vital continuity between the 
prior mediaeval development and the period before us" (p. vii). 

The scope of the work is shown by the titles of the five books into 
which it is divided: Book I, "The Humanism of Italy"; Book II, "Eras- 
mus and Luther " ; Book III, " The French Mind " ; Book IV, " England " ; 
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Book V, " Philosophy and Science." Under the last heading there are the 
following chapters: "Aristotle, Platonism, and Nicholas of Cusa"; 
" Leonardo Da Vinci : Anatomy, Physiology and Disease " ; " The Revolu- 
tion in Astronomy and Physics"; "The New Philosophers" (Telesio, 
Campanella, Bruno, Bacon) ; " Forms of Self-Expression : The Sixteenth 
Century Achievement." 

The book sustains the author's reputation for sound scholarship and 
historical insight and gift of expression. It is difficult to think of any 
other work which gives so comprehensive and accurate a picture of the 
interests and achievements of the sixteenth century. And one of the chief 
merits of the treatment is that the continuity of that century, both with 
those which preceded it and those which followed is preserved. In 
emphasizing the connection between thought and its expression the author 
enables us to understand the vital unity of the historical development. 
" One thinks of the transmitted influence of the past, whether remote or 
proximate, as knowledge and suggestion, as intellectual or emotional or 
social material to be appropriated and made further use of. It is well to 
think of it also as flowing on in modes of expression, which constitute the 
finished form of the matter, whether the form lie in language or in the 
figures of plastic art. Thoughts and emotions cannot pass from one time 
to another save in modes of their expression. And the more finished and 
perfect, the more taking, the more beautiful, the form of expression, the 
more enduring will be its influence and effect" (p. ix). It was the per- 
fection of form which the sixteenth century attained by using and working 
upon the heritage transmitted to it that constituted its chief glory. " More- 
over, looking to its effect upon succeeding times, one also realizes that 
this effect still lay in the excellence and power of expression. ... It 
was not the new content of thought, or the emotional increment, that was 
to impress the sixteenth century upon the future ; but the influence lying 
in its expressional power and charm and beauty" (Vol. I, p. 386). 

J. E. C. 
Cornell University. 

The Idea of Progress. By J. B. Bury. London, The Macmillan Co. 

First Printed 1920, Reprinted 1921. — pp. xv, 377. 

After an introductory resume of the views of Greek, Roman and 
Mediaeval writers on progress, Professor Bury considers the interpreta- 
tions of universal history of Bodin and Le Roy. A chapter is then de- 
voted to Francis Bacon and another to Cartesianism, the latter dealing 
chiefly with Jansenism as represented by Pascal, but ending with a very 
cursory discussion of Leibniz. Then are outlined successively the views 
of Tassoni, Saint-Sorlin, Perrault, Fontenelle, Saint- Pierre, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Turgot, the Encyclopaedists, the Economists, Rousseau, Chas- 
tellux, Mercier and Condorcet At this point in the exposition the author 



